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Editor Phil Collier 


The Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club Inc. encourages the study of natural history and 
supports conservation. People with a range of backgrounds and knowledge are welcome 
as members. 


Contact Don Hird (ph 34 4293) for more information, or write to GPO Box 68A, Hobart, 7001. 
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Programme 





General meetings start at 7:45pm_.on the first Thursday of the month in the Life Science Building 
at the University of Tasmania. Outings are usually held on the following Saturday meeting at 10am 
outside the main entrance to the Museum in Macquarie Street. 


2 Feb Peter Last will talk about sharks and rays of Australia. 
4 Feb Weekend outing to Ellendale. More details at the February meeting. 


2 Mar Annual General Meeting including the Club's annual reports. We will also appoint 
the new committee by voting if necessary. Please consider whether you have time to 
devote to the committee this year; a nomination form is included. There's even a 
chance for stardom as the President is retiring. As usual entertainment will be a 
Presidential address. As always, it will be interesting to see what subject Don tackles 
this year. 


4Mar 8am start. An outing to Porters Hill to view the study site of Don's research on potoroos. 
Don will demonstrate the new traps, and no doubt produce a potoroo for our inspection. 


Late Mar Federation of Field Naturalists of Tasmania meeting hosted by the Devonport Club. Full 
details available at meetings or from Don Hird. 


6 Apr Sally Bryant from the Parks and Wildlife Service will speak about the threatened 
species program in New Zealand. She will discuss the lessons we can learn on how 
they manage rare birds, beetles and plants. 


8 Apr 8am start. A visit to the south coast of Tasmania from Cockle Creek to South Cape Bay. A 
walk of about 15km passing through a variety of plant communities to a barren headland and 
sandy beach. The track has been upgraded to a good standard. 


4May Dick Martin, Executive Officer from the CSIRO Centre for Research on Introduced 
Marine Pests will speak on the introduction of marine pests. 


From the editor 


This is the last edition of the Bulletin that I will edit, for a while at least. I've enjoyed now two spells 
as editor and now I want to move on to new challenges. I wish the new editor as much fun as I've 
had putting the program and articles into some sort of coherent form! 


On the Privileges & Responsibilities of Being 90 Years of Age © 


for its natural heritage; our 
standard of care in this regard 
says much about our wider 
reputation and culture. 


In summary, I know that Butter- 
flies is no recent flutter. I recall 
discussing the idea with Peter 
on a Hastings cave-fauna trip 
some 10 years ago, before either 
of us were parents of junior Tas 
FieldNats. Much credit is due 
to Peter and Julie, also to others 
including those acknowledged 
in the book, in the background, 
and to members at large. Book 
publishing is new to the current 
generation of Tas. FieldNats, 


` there has been much learning as 


we've gone along, but now 
have a result to be proud of. 


This is the address by Don Hird at 
the launch of Butterflies of 
Tasmania on 30 November 1994. 
Don has edited it for publication 
here. 





New Members 


A special welcome to our new 
members Andrew Walsh and 
Amanda Fisher, Peauru and 
Kristine Tarts. 


heritage. 


Publishing in natural history is 
another area of activity with 
books like Tasmanian Birds and 
Butterflies of Tasmania. Our 
Tasmanian Naturalist journal is 
still in print and relevant after 
90 years. 


Conservation is our third area 
of activity and that which has 
increased most in public promi- 
nence. While we don’t seek 
headlines in an area often seen 
as beset with ritual conflict, we 
have specific concern in many 
areas. Recent examples include 
the following 

e Access of motor vehicles to 
beaches; Tasmania’s new Draft 
Coastal Policy includes no 
acknowledgement of a problem 
recognised by prohibition in 
most of Australia; - such issues 
shouldn’t need to be debated 
anew (or ignored). 

e Rare & Endangered species 
legislation; dilution of the Aus- 
tralian Standard is evident in 
Tasmania; - despite firm but 
polite request we haven’t been 
able to obtain explanation. 

e Land clearance; we have 
functioning, accepted models 
interstate, but despite losing 
6000 Ha. per annum, much 
occurring in the least protected 
habitat types, on it goes. A 
paradox of modern technology 
appears where such activity is 
relatively easily monitored, but 
other technologies allow ever 
more rapid environmental 
change. i 


We aim to carefully participate 
in the conservation debate, and 
to record our concerns. Conser- 
vation issues could easily con- 
sume all of our energies; careful 
prioritisation and consideration 
is necessary. Tasmania is famed 


Thanks to Rob Valentine and 
the other trustees of the Tasma- 
nian Museum and Art Gallery 
for their providing such an 
eminently suitable venue. 


Butterflies of Tasmania represents 
an enthusiasm, not a strictly 
commercial or utilitarian ven- 
ture. Tasmanian Field Natural- 
ists’ Club, a community group 
founded in 1904, is the pub- 
lisher of Butterflies. As back- 
ground to this production I will 
briefly expand on Tas. 
FieldNats activities and how we 
see our role in the community. 
Our three broad areas of activ- 
ity inter-mesh with those of 
museums, education, and tour- 
ism features for which Tasma- 
nia is renowned. 


Field study activities are exem- 
plified by visits to Schouten 
Island in 1925 and again in 
1993. The 1925 Easter camp 
over 5 days, involved leaving 
Hobart by chartered steamer 
Koomeela at midnight. The fifty 
men women and children 
briefly visited Maria Island en 
route, and may well have been 
Errol Flynn; we still have 
swashbuckling young members 
as well as sprightly older ones. 
The published report describes 
“boatload after boatload of 
impedimenta coming ashore ...” 
as well as accounts of geology, 
botany and general nature 
notes. Our 1993 visit of seven 
adults reported new vertebrate 
and plant records and survey 
results including sightings of 
Hooded Plover, a vulnerable 
beach wading bird, to supple- 
ment a wide-ranging census. 
Although not all of our 11 an- 
nual excursions are as elaborate, 
information obtained adds to 
our knowledge of our natural 
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The Wollemi pine had been 
thought extinct for 150 million 
years and will be classified in 
new genus. 


Once the Wollemi Pines would 
have covered vast areas of the 
world, but as the climate 
changed the few remaining 
trees survived only in this 
damp, protected gorge. This is a 
plant family that was wide- 
spread, including the northern 
hemisphere, before that great 
extinction, when we lost the 
dinosaurs. It’s been in a very 
sheltered spot that’s probably 
escaped fire for a very long 
time. 


The Wollemi Pines were discov- 
ered by National Parks and 
Wildlife Service officer David 
Noble. He was exploring a 
gorge in the park and initially 
didn’t think it was anything 
new, just a bit different. The 
Director of the Sydney Botanic 
Gardens, Carrick Chambers, 
said the only recent comparable 
discovery of its kind was made 
in 1944 when another prehis- 
toric tree species was found in 
China. 


Wollemi Pines 


Thirty-nine trees related toa 
species that existed 150 million 
years ago have been found west 
of Sydney. The trees were found 
in August in a remote deep 
gorge in the Blue Mountains at 
Wollemi National Park. The 
tree’s home is a tiny 5,000m2 
grove of rain forest within the 
500,000 hectare park. So far 23 
adults and 16 juveniles have 
been found, making it also one 
of the world’s rarest plants. The 
oldest tree is believed to be 
between 200 and 300 years old. 


The trees have been named the 
Wollemi Pines. They are up to 
40m tall and 3m in diameter 
and are covered in dense, waxy 
foliage with distinctive bubbly 
bark, which makes them look 
like they are coated with bubbly 
brown chocolate! “Wollemi” is 
an aboriginal word meaning 
“look round you”. 


The closest relatives of the 
Wollemi Pines died out in the 
Jurassic era 195-140 million 
years ago, and the Cretaceous 
era, 140-65 million years ago. 


Gilberts potoroo 


A small marsupial thought 
extinct for 125 years has been 
found on Western Australia’s 
southern coast. Researchers 
found the animal, Gilberts 
potoroo, recently in a nature 
reserve east of Albany, 400km 
south of Perth 


The last recorded sighting of the 
animal was in the same area in 
1869. Five of the marsupials— 
two adult males, a juvenile male 
and an adult female with a 
pouch young—were found 
alive in traps late last year. 


Gilberts potoroo grow to about 
30cm, weigh about 1kg, have 
rat-like tails, a snout and a furry 
coat of grey, reddish brown and 
black. They were first identified 
by Europeans in 1840. A search 
for the marsupials in 1975 
didn’t turn any up. The animals 
had probably existed in such 
small numbers they were not 
previously detected, but fox- 
baiting in recent years had 
allowed the colony to increase. 


Tasmanian Field Naturalists Club Inc. — Committee Nomination Form 


Date 


for the position of 


Seconder 


Signature 


I hereby propose 


Proposer 
Signature 


I agree to stand for the above position 


Signature 


Positions on the committee: President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Secretary, Bulletin Editor, Natural- 
ist Editor, Programme Officer, Librarian, and three committee members. 
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Gipsy Point Lodge 
Hosts Alan Robertson and Susan Webb 
Reviewed by Phil Collier 


Last year we spent a week at Gipsy Point Lodge 
during their Field Naturalists’ Week. The Lodge 
specialises in bird watchers, and the hosts are 
both keen and knowledgeable birdos. The field 
nats week has an additional focus on orchids 
and wildflowers. 


The tariff of $785 includes accommodation in 
two-bedded rooms at the lodge, all meals, pre- 
pared by an excellent chef, and trips out every 
day from Sunday to Saturday. The advertised 
guest leader was unavailable, but Clive and Fay 
Gordes were our orchid experts. They were only 
vaguely familiar with the general area as far as 
orchids were concerned, but were great enthusi- 
asts and quite charming. 


I was slightly disappointed with the orchids that 
we found, perhaps I was expecting too much. 
The highlights amongst the orchids were 
Thelymitra x irregularis, a beautiful hybrid be- 
tween T. carnea and T. ixioides, a white form of 
Calochilis robertsonii, and Caladenia tessellata. Most 
other orchids we saw are fairly easily found in 
Tasmania. In total we saw 40 species and 10 
species in the grounds of the lodge. 


We also spent some time birding. There were a 
few highlights, including the elusive southern 
emu wren, crested shrike-tit, brush bronzewing 
(surprisingly common), 23 royal spoonbills, and 
good views of eastern whipbird. A Lewins rail 
appeared in the garden at breakfast time one 
day, but we were into the apricot muffins and 
missed it. We saw 87 species of bird for the 
week. 


The Lodge is a very civilised way to enjoy a 
week in the bush. The Lodge runs several special 
weeks each year with the top birdos, for example 
Ken Simpson, Graeme Pizzey and Richard 
Jordon. Several weeks are nominated for outings 
with the Lodge hosts, but with no special guest 
leader. 


The Field Naturalists’ Weeks in 1995 are 8 to 14 


October and 5 to 11 November. Phone Alan or 
Susan on 051 58 8205 for more details. 


Reviews 
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Launch of Butterflies of Tasmania 
Reviewed by Phil Collier 


Butterflies of Tasmania was launched by the ABC 
broadcaster Robyn Williams on 29 November at 
. the Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery. This 
was an event that will be long remembered in 
the history of the Club. There were a good 
number of people in attendance. 


The formal proceedings were chaired by Alder- 
man Rob Valentine on behalf of the Trustees of 
the Museum. He first introduced our President, 
Don Hird, who explained the aims and activities 
of the Club. In such a forum Don couldn't resist 
also a swipe at the current conservation ethos in 
the State, notwithstanding the presence of the 
Minister for Parks, Wildlife and Heritage, Mr 
John Cleary. 


Next to speak was Robyn Williams. Robyn enter- 
tained with a wide-ranging address including a 
eulogy to the energy, enthusiasm and talent of 
our artist, Julie Virtue. In conclusion Robyn 
formally launched the book Butterflies of Tasma- 
nia. Last to speak was Dr Peter McQuillan, the 
book's author, who spoke of the place of butter- 
flies in the eyes and minds of people. 


After the formal speeches, guests enjoyed supper 
provided by the members of the Club. Several 
members took the chance to speak personally 
with Robyn Williams, the Minister and of course 
Julie Virtue and Peter McQuillan. There was also 
a display of pinned butterflies and some of the 
original paintings. 

Butterflies of Tasmania is now on sale for $19.95 
around town. It is also possible to buy greetings 
cards with lithographs of some butterflies, 
framed and numbered lithographs of some 
butterflies and even original artwork. 





